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The Negroes and Their Treatment in Virginia from 1865 to 186'/. 
By John Preston McConnell, Ph.D., Professor of History 
and Political Science in Emory and Henry College. Pulaski, 
Va.: B. D. Smith & Bros., 1910. Pp. 126. 

The author undertook a very definite task and performed it with 
satisfactory results. He attempted ' ' to note the essential features of that 
upheaval through which the Negroes passed in two years, from chattel 
slavery to full citizenship" in the Old Dominion state. Although the 
material is not exhaustive, it is convincing and one can scarcely read it 
without coming to the very conclusion that is so admirably expressed 
by the author: 

It is seen that the relation of the whites and blacks was during that period 
about as cordial as could have been expected; that they were adapting them- 
selves to their new conditions; that the feeling of confidence and good wUl 
between the two races, although temporarily shocked by the events attend- 
ing emancipation, was reasserting itself during the first year following the close 
of the war; that the laws had been so amended and modified as to secure for 
the freedmen all the civil rights and the most important political rights enjoyed 
by the whites. 

The reconstruction acts enfranchising the Negroes and the other federal 
legislation in their interest destroyed the confidence and good feeling that 
had existed between the two races and arrayed them in a bitter contest for the 
political control of the state. In the election of October, 1867, the Negroes 
and radicals were successful. Of the one hundred and five delegates elected to 
frame a constitution for the state seventy-two were radicals. Of this number 
twenty-five were Negroes. The blacks attained full civil and political equality 
but were unable to secure social equality. These struggles engendered political 
and racial passions and antipathies that have not subsided after a generation. 

Thomas J. Riley 

Agricultural Education in the Public Schools, A Study of Its Develop- 
ment with Particular Reference to the Agencies Concerned. 
With an introduction by Charles Hubbard Jtjdd dealing 
with the present conditions of agricultural education in the 
United States. By Benjamin Marshall Davis, Professor of 
Agricultural Education in Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
TheUniversity of Chicago Press, 1912. Pp. vii+163. $1.00. 

In this volume Dr. Davis has brought together much valuable 
information concerning all the more important agencies contributing to 
agricultural education in the United States, with special reference to 
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those agencies which are promoting it in the public schools. The 
agencies discussed in the several chapters include the following: the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the United States Bureau of 
Education, state departments of education and state legislation, the 
agricultural colleges, the state normal schools, the National Education 
Association and other teachers' associations, educational periodicals, 
periodical literature, state organizations for agriculture, farmers' insti- 
tutes, agricultiural societies, boys' agricultural clubs, and textbooks. 

Each of these agencies is considered with reference to what it has 
done and is now doing for agricultural education, and the information 
given is reliable and up to date. Considerable attention is given to 
recent state legislation on the subject, and to the work of the agricultural 
colleges and the state normal schools in preparing teachers of agriculture. 

One chapter is devoted to the elementary and secondary schools — 
the need of redirection in the elementary schools, how agriculture is 
being introduced into these schools, and the various types of schools 
giving secondary instruction in agriculture. 

Dr. Davis' book is entirely unlike any other that has been 

published. It will serve as a reliable compendium for those who want a 

reference book and as a valuable and interesting introductory textbook 

for students of agricultural education. For both of these purposes the 

annotated bibUography of over 200 references will be invaluable. 

D. J. Crosby 
Washington, D.C. 

Problems of Boy Life. By J. H. Whitehouse, M.P. London: 
P. S. King & Son, 1912. Pp. viii+342. 105. 6d. 
This book is a compilation of articles by a munber of specialists, and 
confines itself largely to the problems of labor and education. In the 
earlier chapters it discusses the wide gap existing between the educa- 
tional system and trade life. That this gap, plus the increasing sub- 
division of labor, the instability of industry, and the difl&culty of 
controlling these factors, is reducing most labor to the level of common 
unskilled labor is clearly shown. The writers discover that in England 
conditions are very much like those observed by investigators in the 
United States. They find, for example, that the average boy laborer 
tends to become an industrial nomad, that he enters the so-called 
"blind-alley" occupations, gropes about in them for some time, and then 
becomes the victim of unemployment and frequently loses interest in 
work altogether. 



